



0 .\ 7 *: WEEK AFTER THE 
aniKjunccmcnt by the House 
Sfiect Coinmiitce on Assas- 
sinations that at least two 
gunmen had sl\ot at Presi- 
dent Kennedy in Dcaley Plaza, the na- 
ti(jn's leading establishment newspa- 
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pcTS wnr uri^ing llirir readers (o think 
nothinu; of it. I^oth the ^\We ) nrk I imcs 
and tin* W’nshiuotou Post editorially re- 
buked the House committee for hnvini; 
usetl tlu’Su.mLjesiivcword “conspiracy.” 
although th(' '[iwes was prepared to 
concede that the word “is technically 
correct.” The Titm'S would have us 
talk of “two maniacs instead of one”; 
the Post referred to “societal outcasts” 
developing “in some spontaneous way 
a common determination to express 
their alienation.” In slu)rt, nothing to 
worry about. The Post explicitly ad- 
vised the Justice Department that 
there was “little reason” to explore the 
committee’s “dead ends” and “cold 
trails.” 

Though scientific evidence indi- 
cating a .second gunman, on the grassy 
knoll, will hardly help U) identify the 
assa.ssins, it does help to illuminate the 
gmernmenial cover-up of eyewitness 
testimony that from the outset had 
spoken of a shot or shots from that area, 
'fhe Warren Commi.ssion report itself, 
in an appendix, “1 he Source of the 
Shots,” as.seried that “ i'hcre is no evi- 
dence that any shots were fired at the 
President from anywhere other than 
the Texas School Book Depository.” 
I’o discredit the idea cd'an alternative 
source, the appendix brazenly cited 
the testimony of “13 railroad em- 
l^loyecs who were (m the overpass” in 
front of the motorcade, even though at 
least six of them had testified unecjuiv- 
ocally that they had heard shots and/ 
or seen a pufl of smoke from the clump 
of trees along the picket fence on the 
grassy knoll. Frank Reilly had told the 
coimni.ssion, “It seemed to me like 
they [the shots] come out of the trees.” 
His companion Sam Holland agreed, 
“1 definitely saw the pufl' of smoke and 
heard the report from under those 
trees.” 

This is onlv one very small, and no 
doubt reUuiwly innocent, example of 
the continuing governmental cover-up 
that since 1903 has systematically dis- 
torted the realities of the Kennedy 
case and thus obstructed its solution. 
The existence of a covei -u|) dix’S not 
prove that the U.S. government it.self 
was somehinv involvi'd in the crime— 
only that the crime was plotted in such 
away that to unravel it would threaten 
major governmental interests, thus in- 
ducing a cover-up. 1 he stakes might 
have been world jjeace, if a foreign 
power was, (;r falsely appeared to be, 
implicated: t>r a sensitive government 
operation, with which Oswahl may 
well have been comiecied, whether or 



not he was invoh ed in . the actual 
killing. 

Neither of the.se examples is hypo- 
thetical. Within hours of the a.ssa.ssina- 
tion, ofiicials in Dallas and el.sewherc 
were suggesting, on the llimsiesi of evi- 
dence, that Oswald was j)art of a C!om- 
munist conspiracy, acting on orders 
out of Havana or Moscow. Worse yet, 
highly dubious reports, already in H.S. 
intelligence files, provided some back- 
ing for these false conspiracy stories — 
which soon began to circulati! about 
jack Ruby as well. 'I'hus, in the con- 
text of rumors that were as dangerous 
as they were misleading, reasonable 
men may well have settled on a “lone 
assassin” hyj^othesis for pragmatic rea- 
sons, as less misleading and le.ss danger- 
ous than thealternative iheoriesalready 
circulating. One need not, therefore, 
a.ssume malevolent motives on th(* part 
of all those who engaged in the cover- 
up, both within the government and 
among such nongovernmental pillars 
of the community as the jW’W York 
Times. 

It is obvious, howev'cr, that “two 
maniacs instead of one” could not by 
themselves have engineered the pres- 
sures for concealment. Indeed, plan- 
ning the assassination so as to j^rovoke 
a cover-up called for far more sophisti- 
cation than did the simple inurd<T of 
the President. In particular, it called 
for close knowledge of how the U.S. 
government could be expected to 
react. 

For years, some critics have argued 
that, just as with Watergate, so too in 
this case the solution to the crime lies 
in exposing the cover-up. They ap- 
pealed to the Hou.se committee to focus 
on key evidence of, and witnesses to, 



significant attempts at concealment — 
such as tlie autopsy doctor’s failure to 
fully pr(d)c the wound-track in the 
PresicU'nt's neck, because, as he later 
testified under oath, “I was told not 
to.” 1 he committee, however, did not 
go this route. On the contrary, it con- 
cluded that the investigation of Os- 
wald’s responsibilitv' for the assassina- 
tion w.is “thorough and reliable,’’ 
though there were inadecpiacies in the 
investigation of a possible conspiracy. 



and numerous s>iggesiive clues pointed 
toward a cons|)iraiorial cover-up. 

For example, ageiiis of army intelli- 
gence might have beei\ considered 
prime suspects, since they had falsely 
identified “Har\ey Fee Oswald” as a 
card-carrying Communist anrl defec- 
tor to Cuba, in a cable ofxNovember 22, 
1963, from the 112ih Intelligence 
Group in 'I'exas to the L .S. Strike 
Command in Florida which was then 
on a “red alert” fi)r possible military 
action against Cuba. 'Fhat provoca- 
tive cable only rea('hecl the Warren 
C!ommission indirectly, from another 
agency; the army ii.sell failed to supply 
the commi.ssion with intelligei\ce files 
it had maintained on O.swald since 
1959. 'I he Defense Departhumi h.as 
since al.so destroyed all its files on the 
assassination, according to Jack An- 
derson, despite a warning from the 
Justice Department not to do so. 

But army intelligence was by no 
means the only federal agencs to with- 
hold information from the Warren 
Commission. P'or example, the ci.\ 
ne\ er g;>ve the Warren Commission all 
the evidence it had accumulaLed con- 
cerning the claim, circulated to other 
agencies shortly before the assassina- 
tion, that “a man who identihed him- 
self as Lee Oswald” had spoken in 
Mexico City with .Soviet consul \’al- 
ery X’ladimirovirh Kostikov. 7'his re- 
port on Oswald, ev<‘n if ultimateK 
proven false, might have been enough 
in it.self to trigger a Ix-nign cover-up in 
the name of peace. Kostiko\% known 
to be a KOB agent, was in 1963 the ob- 
ject ofsi)ecial Fni attention as a mem- 
ber of the kgb’s Department Thirteen 
— the section specializing in “wet af- 
fairs,” i.c., sabotage and murder. 



Right after the assassinatitm, Ru.ssian 
emigre groups widi L ..S. intelligence 
contacts claimed, apparently without 
evidence, that Oswald had attended a 
Kou Department "I hirteen assassina- 
iir>n school in Moscow or Minsk. 

The potentially explosive story of an 
Oswald-Kostikov contact seems to 
have been handled cautiously by cia 
heathiuarters. Their teletype c;f Oc- 
tober in, 1963, was car(‘ful to speak of 
a “man who identified him.self as Lee 
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Os\v;il(l,” wlio h.'wl said (in <i Soviet 
emhjissy mmrd) tli;U he h;xl spoken 
wiili Kostikov three days earlier. 'I'his 
aerouni clearly leaves room lor the 
possibility that an impostor, not Os- 
wald, was planting a false trail to the 
Kon. Ih.it a member oftheci.x's Mexico 
City station turned this alle.gation into 



rean in Mi’N'oo City. Siu h a cons|)ira- 
lor would ol nurse be on “maniac” nr 
“societal outcast,” but a sophisticated 
planner who was conniing on the ci.\’s 
surveillaiKT. of the So\'iet embassy in 
Mexico City to detect his contact with 
Kostikov. In 1 ‘>>63 such a person would 
almost certainly have had to be asso- 
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purported fact when he reported on 
October 16 that “this olliccr [i.e., him- 
self] determined that Oswald . . . had 
talked with . . . Kostikov.” In other 
words, the oflicer reported the alleged 
Oswald’s claim as fact; and if the al- 
leged Oswald’s claim was false, so was 
the. agent's. 

Most critics now think the. alleged 
Oswald was an impostor. The ci.\, 
right after the assassination, sent to 
Dallas photos it claimed were of this 
man; clearly they are shots of someone 
heavyset, balding, and middle-aged. 
The world knows of these photos be- 
cause Marguerite Oswald, who was 
shown one of them the night b<*forc 
her son Lee was killed, later thought, 
mistakenly, that it was a photo of Jack 
Ruhy. It took weeks for the Warreit 
Commission just to establish that this 
photo was taken in Mexico City. The 
commission a[)parently never saw an 
FFU re[)orl about a cia recording of the 
alleged Lee Oswald’s voice; the nrport 
said that the recording reached the 
Dallas rni along with the photographs, 
and was rejected by them as not being 
of Oswald. The iccording itself, an im- 
portant po.ssible clue to a conspiracy, 
ajjparently disa[)peared some time af- 
ter the assassination, and a solitary 
documentary reference to it did iu)t 
reach any audience outside intelli- 
gence circles until 1975. Retired ca.\ 
olliccr David Phillips recently claimed 
that the recordings of “Oswald” in 
Mexico were destroyed f>rinr to the 
assa.ssination— a claim challenged by 
the Fiu document. 

One thus g<'ls the iin|)ression that 
the ca.\, possibly c|uiie innocimtly, had 
both photographs and a voict! record- 
ing of a conspirator, not Oswald, who 
was consciously inducing the future 
cover-up of the a.ssassi nation of the 
Pre>ident by laying a false trail to the 
doorstei)of the Kent's a.ssassiitation bu- 



ciated with the global intelligence 
milieu, an insider privy to special 
knowledge about the (a.\'s procedures. 

Richard Helms, then the ca.\'s dep- 
uty director for |)lans, took steps to 
dispel this impression, so far as tlu' 
|:>hoiogra}Dh was concerned. In a be- 
lated explanation to the Warren Com- 
mission, which was itself withheld from 
the public until 1967, Helms a.ssured 
the commi.ssion that ihi* photograph 
was taken on October 4, 1963 — two 
days after (Oswald was supposed to 
have left Mexico C'ity. He gave the 
alternative impression that Oswalrl 
and the unidentified middle-aged man 
had only be«m ctjnfused ex post facto 
in some innocent f:i.\ mix-up. Such an 
explanation could work for the photo- 
graj)h, since photos do not identify 
themscK'es. If the i iu repta t is correct, 
however, the recording could not have 
been sent by mistake; it recorded the 
voice of someone, a[)parently itol O.s- 
wald, who “identilied him.self as Lee 
Oswald.” 



^ F IT CONCEALED 1 HE 
recording, however, the (:i.\ was 
not acting like a “rogue «'le- 
phant,” since it had help from 
iheother agenci«-s that shared its 
information, jn particular the riu. Fol- 
lowing an ollicial rebuke* by a Senate 
subcommittee for ignoring “signifi- 
cant leads,” the rm files on Oswald and 
the Kennedy assassination have re- 
eently been declassified, after security 
deletions, and made public, d’hese files 
show the t in's role in co\(*ring up to 
have been much more deliberate than 
was suggested by the report of Sena- 
tors Richard .Schweiker and Gary 
1 hirt, which spoke merely of '“delicien- 
cies,” and of “efforts focused loo nar- 
rowly to allow for a full investigation.'’ 
The riu did iKjt simply fail to inter- 
\iew certain important witne.s.ses to a 



pdssible c(»nsj»iracy; more than onc<! it 
sent urg<*ni {»rders that su( h witne.s.ses 
were not to be interviewed. And it 
campaigned vigorously through the 
media to win support for its hasty find- 
ing that Oswald was the loiu? assassin. 

'I he same files show J Ldgar Hoover 
ordering tin.* release of informa lion to 
“\ery friendly” journalists like Jere- 
miah O'Leary, now of the Wnshinglnn 
Slary who in December 1978 was the 
first journalist to prop«;sc the hypothe- 
sis of two hu'ie nuts in Dealey Plaza 
firing within the same half-second. 
'fh( ‘se files also show “corrective” in- 
terviews with the employers and back- 
ers of journalists who had published 
stories deemed unfriendly: From these 
memos we learn how sensitive was the 
subject of Oswald’s preassassination 
contacts with the fiu — a subject un- 
clear to this day. For example, when 
Drew Pearson repijrled that the fbi 
had interviewed Oswald six days be- 
fore the assassination, yet failed to 
warn the Secret Service about him, 
the FBI tried to silence the columnist. 
FBI Assistant Director Cariha Del.oach 
interviewed one of the chief stock- 
hokh'rs of IVarson’s distribution syndi- 
cate, “furnished him suflicicnt ammu- 
nition to refute all of Pearson's facts,” 
and arranged for the apparently sym- 
pathetic stockholder to report back in 
person on his rebuke of Pearson. The. 
idea of a contact between Oswald and 
the FBI on i\oveml)er 16 faded until 
1975, when the fbi first reveal«*d that 
at some point in November 1963 (“ap- 
proximately one week or ten days 
prior to Novemljer 22,” according to 
the Schweikcr-Hari report), O.swald 
did visit the Dallas fiu oflic.e and leave 
a threatening note. 

d'he FBI even resorted to “dirty 
tricks” to suppress di.sscnt over its con- 
clusions. In February 1964, when 
\Iark Lane was planning to jjrcscnt 
the case for a gra.ssy-knoll assassin be- 
fore a public meeting at Town Hall in 
New ^brk, the fbi tried unsuccessfully 
t<^ prevent the meeting from taking 
j)!ace. At one stagi*, using what its files 
call “counterintellig<*nce action,” the 
FIU succeeded in having Town Hall (a 
j)rivaic auditorium) cancel the meet- 
ing; when Lane's contract was later 
upheld in Ciiurt the fbi took comfort 
from the fact that I.ane had been re- 
cjuired to j)Ui u|) a costly $25,000 per- 
formance bond. In 1966 the fiu pre- 
pared memos linking Lane and other 
jiromineni assassination critics to al- 
legedly subversive ac t i vi t ies ; t hese were 
siij)plied on retpiest to Marv in Wat.son, 
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l^rcsiclcni Johnson's poliiicnl ironblo- 
shooicr. ('riiis rcfjucsi from the Wliiio 
House serins pariirularly eynieal in ilu' 
li.ujlu of siihsecjuent revelaiions lhat 
Johnson liiinself shared ihc belicl tliat 
the assassination in Dallas had been 
part of a conspiracy.) 



^,Y TIIESE FILES HOOVER 
does not appear as the inducer 
of cover-up through false allega- 
tions of international conspir- 
^acy, but rather as the one so in- 
duced, attempting by the. lone-assassin 
hypothesis to put such allegations to 
rest. White House files, as reported by 
the Sehwciker-Hart committee, con- 



firin this impression. On November 24, 
1963, in a phone conversation with 
White flouse aide Walter Jenkins, 
H(M)ver stated, “'Fhc thing I am most 
cimcerned about, anti .st) is | Deputy 
Attorney CJeneral] Kat/.enbach, is 
luwing something issued so we can 
convince the public that Oswald is the 
real assa.ssin.” 



The next day Rat/nibach himself 
wrote to another Presidential assistant, 
Bill Moyers, .suggesting that an fbi re- 
port on Oswald and the a.ssassinalion 
lie relea.sed as soon as jiossible, to ct>n- 
vince the public that “Oswald was the 
assa.ssin," and that “he did not have 
confederates who are still at large.” 
Such a report would provide “some, 
basis for rebutting thoughts that this 
was a Communist conspiracy or (as 
the Iron Curtain press is .saying) a 
right-wing conspiracy to blame it on 
the Communists.'’ One learns from 
this memo how readily liberals like 
Katzenbach, appalled by the rhetoric, 
coming outofDallas,authorizetl a lone- 
assassin story. The fri did quickly pre- 
pare just such a report and leak its 
ione-as.sassin finding to the pre.ss, be- 
fore the Warren Commi.ssion had even 
settled down to its first meeting. 

Another memo from FBI Assistant 
Director C’ourtney Evans shows how 
zealously Katzenbach shared the Fin's 
desire to reinforce the lone-a.ssassin 
hypothesis: “One of the dangers [sic] 
which Kat/.enbach sees is the possi- 
bility that the state lu'aring to he held 
in 'Texas may develop some pertinent 
information not now known. In an 
ciTort to minimize this, he is having 
Assistant .Attorney Oeneral Miller con- 
fer with the state olfu ials in I exas in 
an effort to have them restrict their 



hearing to the proposition of showing 
merely that Oswald killed the Presi- 
dent. . . ." 

For its part, the fri tried to ensure 



lhat the W’arren Commission would 
reach the same coia lusion. Hoo\’er 
even inier\ened at the W 'nsliingfon Post 
to block a propo.sed ediitjrial calling 
for the establishment of such a Presi- 
dential coinmi.ssion; he claimed lhat, 
given the Fin’s “intensive investiga- 
tion," a further review would “muddy 
waters.” 

Later, when commission member 
Allen Dulles warned his old cia col- 
league James Anglcton that the\S'arren 
Commission was considering hiring 
its own investigative staff, Angleton 
passed the warning along to the fri. 
FRI Deputy Associate Director Alan H. 
Belmont noted that the commi.ssion 
“should be discouraged from having 
an investigative stall'’ and as a first 
step moved to limit the number of 
copies of the first secret fri report made 
available to the commission. 

Thus it was by no accident, but 
Justice Department policy, that the 
Warren Commission found itself de- 
pendent for facts on the fri, which had 
already (as commi.ssion counsel J. Lee 
Rankin complained in January 1964) 
“decided that it is Oswald who com- 
mitted the assassination” and that “no 
one else was involved.” 

This dejiendence made it virtually 
impossible for the commission to check 
out independently published allega- 
tions— backed by a hearsay report lhat 
the name and phone number of fri 
agent James Hosty were in Oswald's 
address book— that Oswald was an fri 
informant. The fri, when it learned of 
the commis.sion’s interest in Oswald's 
prea.ssassination fri contacts, did be- 
latedly confirm this report. Earlier, 
however, the fri had provided a type- 
written transcription of Oswald’s ad- 



ords, the fri seems to have covered up 
Jack Ruby's connections to organized 
crime. The commissit)n did not receive 
an important interview with Luis Kut- 
ner, a Chicago lawyer who had just 
told the pre.ss (correctly) about Ruby’s 
connections to Chicago mobsters Len- 
nic Patrick and Dave Yaras. All the 
FRI transmitted was a meaningless 
follow-up interview in which Kutner 
merely said he had no additional in- 
formation. 

Apparently the fri al.so failed to 
transmit a teletype revealing that 
Yaras, a national hit man for the Chi- 
cago syndicate who had grown up with 
Ruby, and who had been telephoned 
by one of Ruby's Teamster contacts on 
the eve of the assassination, was about 
to attend a “hoodlum meeting” of top 
East and West Coast syndicate repre- 
sentatives, including some from the 
“family" of the former Havana crime 
lord Santos Trallicante. 

It is therefore significant that the 
FRI al.so sup[)iessed a report that a 
British free-lance newsman, John Wil- 
son-l I ud.son, claimed to have been in a 
I lavana pri.son in 1 939 with“an Amer- 
ican gangster named .Santos ’ (presum- 
ably Trallicante), when “Santos ’ was 
visited l>y someone called Ruby whom 
the newsman belie\ ed was Jack Ruby. 
Wil.stm-I ludson had ofl'crcd to look at 
phoiograj)hs ol Jack Ruby to see if he 
was indeed that visitor, but iiu head- 
quarters, in an urgent cable to Lon- 
don, vetoed the suggestion: “Prior in- 
formation available at Bureau that 
Ruby in Havana, C!uba, in 1^59. Bu- 
reau desires no further investigation 
re Wilson." In this way the Warren 
Commission never heard either about 
the alleged Ruby-“vSantos" contact. 




witMieM from tine commission. 



dress book in which the Hosty entry 
was omitted: The relevant page of this 
transcript was actually retyped, and 
its contents then failed to fill the page 
by just the number of lines of the miss- 
ing Hosty entry. 

d'he recently relea.sed fri documents 
show other instances in which key in- 
formation was either altered before, it 
reached the Warren Commission, or 
else withheld altogether. For example, 
judging from Warren Commission rcc- 



Nor did it s<*e allegations in the fri files 
that linked Ruby at that time to'Fralli- 
cante's Miami associate Dave \aras 
“through shylocking and girls.” 

Such blatant interference by fri 
hcadcpiarters in the investigative proc- 
ess is recorded in the files only rarely. 
But this only confirms that the bu- 
reau's professed lack of interest in a 
lead to“vSantos” probably derived not 
from ignorance but Irom knowledge — 
perhaps knowledge ot the ci.-\ s use of 
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Traflicantc and Chicago crime boss 
Sam Giancana in plots to assassinate 
Fidel Castro, since cia embarrassment 
about this relationship had already led 
the Justice Department to drop crimi- 
nal charges in another case involving 
Giancana. I’hat would be a relatively 
nonconspiratorial explanation for the 



bureau's intervention — an example of 
“induced cover-up” through appeals 
to “national security.” 

S UCH AjV EXPLAjYAriO.\'’ 
is less plausible for the i iu’s 
interference with leads that 
appeared to be guiding its 
agents to the actual assa.ssins 
of the Presidem — a case, seemingly, (jf 
obstruction of justice, or worse. How 
else should one as.sess the response of 
FBI headquarters to a report from 
Miami that Joseph Adams Milteer, a 
white, racist with Klan connections, 
had in early No\ cmber 1963 correctly 
warned that a plot to kill the President 
“from an ollice building with a high- 
powered rifle'’ was already “in the 
working”? These words are taken from 
an actual tape-recording of a discussion 
between Milteer and his friend, Miami 
police informant Bill Somersett. 
Miami police provided copies of this 
tape to both the Secret Service and the 
FBI on November 10, 1963, two weeks 
before the assassination. Four days 
after the assassination Somersett re- 
j)orted that Milteer had been “jubi- 
lant” about it; “ ‘Everything ran true 
to form. I guess you thought I was 
kidding you when 1 said he would be 
killed from a window with a high- 
powered rifle.’ ’'In both of the rele- 
vant FBI reports, Somersett was de- 
scribed as “a source who had furnished 
reliable information in the j^ast.” 

What was the response of fiu head- 
quarters to the second report? An or- 
der was sent to Miami to “amend the 
reliability statement ti'show that some 
of the information furnished by [Som- 
ersett] is such that it could iu)t be veri- 
fied or corroborated.” 'Fhe lieadquar- 
ters file coj)y noted that “iiwestigation 
by Atlanta has indicated there is no 
truth in the statements by [.Somersett] 
and that Milteer was in Quitman, 



Georgia, cli'ring perti[njent period.” 
This notati 11 referred to an interview 
by the Atlanta fiu with Milteer him- 
self, who tjuite understandably denied 
ever having threatened Kennedy, or 
even having “heard anyone makesucii 
threats.” I'his simple denial was for- 
warded to the Warren Commission in 



December 1963; but the reports from 
Somersett (duly r(‘written to make 
them less credible) were not forwarded 
until August 7, 1964, when the com- 
mission had almost completed its wcjrk. 
Nothing was ever said to the commis- 
sion about the tape in the i nt’s pos.ses- 
sion that proved conclusively that 
Somersett had reported his conxersa- 
tion truthfully, and that Milteer, in his 
denial, was lying. Nor did tin; com- 
mission hear about this tape frotn the 
Secret Service. 

In their cover-up of the Milteer tape, 
the FBI and the Secret Service con- 
cealed the fact that they had both had 
prior warning of “plans . . . tfikill Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy.” But Milteer 
had not merely predicted, correctly, 
the modus operatuli of the as.sassination, 
lie had also predicted the cover-up: 

Somersett: Boy, if that Kennedy gets shot, 
wc.havegot to know where we are at. lie- 
causc you know that will be a real shake, 
if they do that. 

Milteer: They wouldn’t leave any stone 
unturned there no way. 'I hey will pick up 
somebody within hours afterwards, if any- 
thing like that would happen, just to throw 
the public olT. 

Since 1963 both Milteer, the ex- 
tremist, and Somersett, the informant, 
have died. Their deaths might .seem to 
corroborate the W ashington Ao/’s (opin- 
ion that it is now too late to pursue the 
“cold trails’' of the John I'. Kennefly 
assassination. But the important new 
leads here pertain not so much to the 
crime as to tlie cover-up, not so much 
to events in Miami or in Dall.is as those 
inside the i iu and other goxermnent 
agencies. For example, following the 
analogy of Watergate, one candidate 
it might be useful to interrogate is 
Robert P. Gemberling, a retired spe- 
cial agent under whose superx ision the 
page xx'ith the mi.ssing I losty entry xvas 
retyped, and through xvhose hands the 



important Stunersett intervicxvs 
reached the Warren Commission nine 
months late. It is not likely that Gcm- 
berling, an apparently modest and 
mild-mannered man, has important 
knoxvledgc bearing directly on the as- 
sassination; but, like the Kroglis and 
Deans of Watergate, he could {icrhaps 
lead interviexvers to those involved at a 
higher level in conspiratorial coxer-up. 

Until recently the problem has not 
been finding candidates for interxiexv; 
it xvas to find sonuMine xvho could be 
relied on to interxiexv them. Not the 
FBI, obviously, nor the Justice D('part- 
ment, xvliose deputy attorney general 
|)res.S('d so vigorously for the lone- 
assassin story in 1963. Not the national 
media su( h as the Art/' York Tirnrs, in 
whose headlines Osxvald had been con- 
victed before he had been either e.xc- 
cuted or tried. 

1 1 is, in the end, some kind of tribute 
to the battered instituti(ms of this na- 
tion that, despite such a coalition of 
indilferenee, the cover-up has not suc- 
ceech'd. On (he contrary, thanks both 
to tlu‘ already published findings of tl»e 
Hou.se Select Committee and to the 
prior eflbrt of citizens xvluj disputed 
the oflicial st'cnario, the dimensions of 
the cox (’r-n[) have become clearer than 
ex er before. Now, for the first time, the 
critics, rather than the advficates of the 
lone-assassin theory, hax e behind them 
the weight of scientific evidence and a 
considen d govern metual judgment. 

Shall xve noxv at last see .some cred- 
ible ansxvers to the (juestions raised by 
a President's murder? I his xvill d(.’|)cnd 
in part on hoxv honestly the Hous(‘ 
(ommittee report, soon to be pub- 
lislu'd, accepts tlu* reality, not only of 
the conspiracy, but also of a cover-u{). 

'The generation xvith (h'cp psycho- 
logical and institutional commitments 
to the lone-assassin fiction is beginning 
to pa.ss from the scene. .Mier \'ietnam, 
Watergate, and the congiessional hear- 
ings (jn federal intelligence agencies, 
most .\mericatis tioxv are more skep- 
tical ab(Htt ollicial lies — and new rex e- 
lations ab«)Ut the assassinatiori haxe 
only reinforced that skejjticism. INen 
at the W'(/\hingfnn Am/ the picture may 
be changing. One month after tiie edi- 
torial page, controlh'd by former ci.x 
olliccr Philip Clexelin, endorsed th<* 
“multiple lone nut'’ theory, tiie Out- 
look sectir)ii publishefl an inielfigent 
artich* in support of conspii*acy by txvt» 
niembersol tlie A.ss.assination Inlorma- 
tion Bure. HI. Is it loo much to hope 
that, at long last, the rest of the na- 
tion's prc>s xvill f(dl(AV suit? j 
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